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DOMUS 


fother of men of the Law, serene in your age-long glory, 
Your living children around you, the dead Knights dust at your 
feet: 
, your son and your servant, proffer to you this story 
- With the love of a loyal heart and the reverence that is meet. 


FOREWORD 


In this Reading, which is published by order 
of the Treasurer and Masters of the Bench of the 
Middle Temple, I have tried (not, I fear, very 
successfully) to sketch in outline the literary 
story of our Inn. In Elizabethan and Stuart 
times the position of Reader of the Inn was a 
seriously burdensome one. In these days it 
involves more honour than obligation. My own 
contribution of this Reading was not so much 
the performance of a duty as a labour of love 
for that which in our traditional toast we call 
“Domus.” It will be noticed that I have not 
treated as “literary” any works of a purely 
legal nature, though there are a few which, 
wholly or in part, might possibly merit that 
description. 


J. M. G. 
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Tue earliest literary allusion to the Inn that J know 
of is to be found in Chaucer. When in the last decade 
of the Fourteenth Century he was writing his Canter- 
bury Tales, the lawyers had for some little time been 
in occupation of the place where— 

Whylome went the Templar Knights to bide 

Till they decayed through pride. 

The Order had been dissolved nearly a century 
before. The only notable relics of the Knights then. 
remaining in London were their Church with its 
tombs and effigies and the now vanished Hall which 
had served as their Refectory and in which, if 
Rabelais is to be believed, their style of living in 
later years had not been as frugal as their vows 
demanded. It was Gargantua who, referring to the 
Order, said: “I drink no more than a sponge, I 
drink like a Temple Knight.” It has been stated 
that Chaucer himself was a member of the Temple 
though I cannot find any clear evidence of this; but 
he must have been very familiar with it in the course 
of his journeys from his house in Westminster to 
the London Docks and lower reaches of the River 
to which his official duties frequently took him. 

Among that motley band of twenty-nine persons 
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who on a fair morning “whan that Aprille with his 
shoures sote The droghte of Marche hath perced to 
the rote” set out from the Tabard Inn in Southwark 
on their immortal pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Thomas were two who hailed from the Temple,— 
the Man of Lawe and the Manciple. 

To get the atmosphere of that famous occasion, 
we must try to picture the surroundings as they then 
were. We must— 

Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 

Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 

And dream of London small and white and clean, 

The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green 

While nigh the thronged wharf Geoffrey Chaucer’s pen 
Moves over bills of lading. 

London was then only what we now call the City 
and some distance away was Westminster. Outside 
Ludgate the open Fleet Stream flowed under a bridge 
to join the Thames. Then along the Riverside came | 
the Dominican House of the Black Friars and the 
Carmelite House of the White Friars with their 
extensive buildings and gardens, and next to them 
was the Temple. On the North of these ran the street 
of Fleet, merging into the road leading by way of 
the Strand or bank of the River to Westminster. 
The way to reach the Tabard Inn from the Temple 
would have been either by road through the City 
under the shadow of Old St. Paul’s and over old 
London Bridge or by ferryboat from the Temple 
Stairs to the Southwark side and thence onwards. 
By one or other of these routes the Man of Lawe 
and the Manciple reached their trysting place with 
their horses and baggage. 
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It may not unfairly be asked on what grounds 
either of them is claimed as coming from the Middle 
Temple. I answer quite frankly that the point is 
open to argument. Indeed, I am by no means certain 
whether at that early date the distinction between 
the two Temple Societies had become completely 
defined. But I venture to appeal to the inferences 
to be drawn from intrinsic evidence. Consider first 
the “Man of Lawe’”— 

A Sergeant of the Lawe, war and wyse, 
That often hadde been at the Parvys, 


Ther was also, ful riche of excellence. 
Discreet he was and of great reverence. 


Then we are told that he had often been “ Justice 
in Assize by patente and by pleyn commissioun.”’ 
He had a large practice. “No wher so bisy a man as 
he ther nas.” He was a learned lawyer. “Every 
statut coude he pleyn by rote.” He could write a 
good hand. His style of dress was good but sober. 
He could tell a pleasant story and tell it well. The 
Introduction to his Tale moreover shows that he was 
for his time a man of wide reading and no mean 
scholar. He was a genial companion. In short, he 
had most of the characteristics of a really good 
Middle Templar and I claim him as such. 

The Manciple was quite a different sort of person. 
It is true that Chaucer describes him as “a gentil 
Manciple . . . of a Temple,” but he seems to have 
been rather a scurvy knave. Although “of maistres 
hadde he mo than thryes ten that were of lawe 
expert and curious,” yet (we are told) he was clever 
enough to cheat and make fools of them all. His 
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Tale of the chattering Crowe is certainly amusing 
enough but not too respectable. On the whole, he 
appears to have been an unworthy occupant of the 
office of Under-treasurer of an Inn of Court and I 
think that we will make a present of him to our 
brethren of the Inner Temple should they care to 
claim him. 

The century and a half after Chaucer was a rather 
barren one in English Literature. 

But during that time the New Learning and with 
it the art of printing found its way to England. In 
the dawn of the Renaissance in this country there 
appeared as the morning star that very great and 
noble son of Lincoln’s Inn—Sir Thomas More. No 
records of our own Inn however exist before 1500, 
and for the purposes of my subject we must perforce 
move on towards the spacious days of Elizabeth. 
The writer in that period most closely identified with 
the Inn was one whose literary output was almost 
exclusively of a legal nature and who is therefore 
outside the subject of my Reading. He was, however, 
so conspicuous a figure in our history that I am con- 
strained to make an exception in his case. Edmund 
Plowden’s bust in marble has for many years stood 
beneath our Minstrel Gallery and his coat of Arms 
is in the great South Window. Camden said of him 
that he was “in knowledge of Law facile princeps 
and in integrity of life second to none.” He was 
Reader in 1557 and again in 1560 and Treasurer in 
1561 and the following six years. It was he who 
was mainly responsible for the building of our 
glorious Hall in place of the older and smaller one 
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which stood in Pump Court. It was doubtless this 
fact which accounts for his long term of office and 
I suspect that it was the fear that his instance might 
become a precedent which induced the Inn Pazrlia- 
ment in 1596 to pass a Standing Order, ever since 
in force, that no Master should hold the office of 
Treasurer for more than one year. Plowden died in 
1585 and was buried in the Temple Church. The 
dignified monument containing his recumbent effigy 
in coloured alabaster has recently been placed in the 
North Aisle of the Church after being hidden from 
sight in the Triforium for nearly a century. 

It has been said that Edmund Spenser, the poet, 
at one time resided in the Inn, though I have been 
unable to find any verification of this. His secondary 
dedication of the Faerie Queene was made to an 
illustrious Middle Templar—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Raleigh became a member of the Inn in 1574, 
and lived there for a year or two, although in 
his own statement made in the course of his trial 
he said: “If I ever read a word of the Law and 
statutes before I was a prisoner in the Tower, God 
confound me.’? Our Roll surely contains the name 
of no more gallant and accomplished English Gentle- 
man than Raleigh who has been aptly described as 
“the Courtier’s, Soldier’s, Scholar’s, eye, tongue, 
pen.” In addition to his many other and more 
picturesque achievements he was a prolific and 
varied writer. His best known work the History of the 
World was written during the long years of his cruel 
confinement in the Tower and was “viewed and 
reviewed” before it went to press by another Middle 
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Templar, John Hoskins. Though seldom read nowa- 
days it is interesting to remember that it was a 
favourite book with Oliver Cromwell and was strongly 
recommended by him to his son Richard. A chronicle 
of Raleigh’s Trial was in 1648 written and published 
by another member of our Inn, Sir Thomas Overbury. 
By a sad irony of fate, the shameful burden of sen- 
tencing Raleigh to execution fell upon yet another 
Middle Templar, Chief Justice Montague, Earl of 
Manchester, whose portrait as Sergeant-at-Law now 
hangs on our walls. 

Raleigh was the brightest of a galaxy of gentleman- 
adventurers who were members of the Inn. Francis 
Drake was admitted before 1590; Martin Frobisher 
in 1592 and John Hawkins in 1593. Think of finding 
yourself dining next to a Mess composed of this 
historic Four! 

The “Judicious Hooker” became Master of the 
Temple in 1585. He retained his office until 1591, 
when he retired and became rector of Boscombe near 
Salisbury. His Ecclesiastical Polity was begun in the 
Temple and completed at Boscombe. During his 
Mastership occurred his famous controversy with the 
Reader at the Temple Church, Walter Travers. 

There are several lesser literary lights of the Inn 
in Elizabethan and early Stuart times some of whom 
deserve mention. These include Sir George Carew 
the historian: Fulke Greville, historian and poet, 
and a friend of Sir Philip Sidney; Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard, also a minor poet and author of a little 
work entitled Le Prince @ Amour, an account of the 
Revels at the Middle Temple in 1579, and Sir James 
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Whitelock, a scholar and antiquarian and a Judge 
of the King’s Bench whose more serious literary 
output is eclipsed in interest by a curious and amusing 
sort of diary entitled Liber Famelicus, a copy of 
which is in our Library. In this, amongst many 
interesting allusions to contemporary life in the Inn, 
he narrates his experiences as Reader in the year 
1619 and sets out an account of his perquisites in 
that office and also his expenditure including the 
provision of “80 fat bucks” for dinners in Hall. 
The account shows a lamentable adverse balance of 
£239 which, translated into its modern equivalent 
in value, leaves me with a profound sense of satis- 
faction that the Readership has been shorn of most 
of its ancient responsibilities. Another minor man 
of letters of the period was John White called in 
1618, a rigid and rather truculent Puritan whose 
chief work bore the pleasing title The first Century 
of Scandalous Malignant Priests made and admitted 
into Benefices by the Prelates. He was buried in the 
Temple Church and his monument (now missing) 
bore the quaint epitaph— 
Here lieth John a shining light 
His name, life, actions were all white. 

A more considerable scholar and poet was Sir John 
Davies admitted in 1587. As a writer of delicate 
verse tinged with an agreeable preciosity he was not 
unworthy to rank with such contemporary poets as 
Donne and Crashaw. In his youth he appears to 
have been a hot-tempered person. It is recorded of 
him in our Minutes of Parliament that in 1597 he 
was expelled from the Inn because during dinner in 
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Hall he walked up to “where Richard Martyn was 
quietly dining, and taking from under his gown a 
stick which is commonly called a ‘Bastinado,’ he 
struck Martyn on the head with it till it broke.” 
It seems, however, that four years later after making 
ample apologies he was reinstated. He afterwards 
became a Sergeant-at-Law, and was eventually made 
Lord Chief Justice in Ireland—an instance of suc- 
cessful reformation which will inspire hope in the 
most unruly of us. 

The Richard Martin who was bastinadoed was also 
in his salad days a rather turbulent fellow. He, too, 
was temporarily expelled from the Inn “for mis- 
demeanours and abuses to the Masters and Benchers.” 
Later, he too amended his ways and was elected to 
the Bench, and became Reader and later on Recorder 
of the City of London. Ben Jonson dedicated his 
Poetaster to “the virtuous and my worthy friend 
Mr. Richard Martin.” In the South Aisle of our 
Church may be seen an attractive monument to 
Martin’s memory bearing his kneeling effigy in 
painted alabaster. 

Mention of its author members does not exhaust 
the literary associations with the Inn during the 
period with which I have been dealing. I do not 
know whether the credulity of our brethren of Gray’s 
Inn in regard to the Baconian Theory has ever led 
them to claim the author of T'welfth Night as a 
member of their Inn. We do, however, know from 
John Manningham’s Diary, that on the 2nd February, 
1601, that most delightful of farces was performed 
in our Hall by Shakespeare’s own Company. I have 
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always cherished and shall continue to cherish the 
firm conviction that one William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-on-Avon was present on that evening, and 
that he may even have trodden the boards as Fabian 
or Sir Andrew Aguecheek. We can picture him at 
the next merry meeting at the Mermaid Tavern 
setting the table in a roar with an account of the 
happenings on that historic occasion. 

That Shakespeare was familiar with the Middle 
Temple is manifest from various allusions in his 
Plays. Our new Hall must, in his day, have been 
a very striking addition to the buildings in London, 
and it is almost certain that the venue of the famous 
episode in I Henry VI, Act 2, Sc. 4, of the York 
and Lancaster quarrel and the picking of the roses 
red and white was in Shakespeare’s mind our Hall 
and our Garden. In the same play later on, the 
Tower Keeper says to Mortimer “Richard Planta- 
genet my lord, will come. We sent unto the Temple 
to his Chamber and answer was returned that he 
will come.”” In the First Part of King Henry IV, 
Prince Hal says to Falstaff: “Jack, meet me to- 
morrow in the Temple Hall.” 

There are many references in the works of the 
Elizabethan dramatists and later writers to our 
Church and particularly to the curious fact that it 
was for centuries a recognized professional and public 
rendezvous. In Beaumont and Fletcher’s Captain, 
Charm says: “‘I would have him buried even as he 
lies crosslegged like one of the Templars.” In Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist, Face says: “Heres one desires 
to meet him in the Temple Church . . . and upon 
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earnest business,” and again, “I have walked the 
Temple Church till now and no such thing.” Middle- 
ton, in his Hubbard, makes a character say: He had 
made a choice of a lawyer, a mercer and a mer- 
chant who this morning were appointed to meet 
him in the Temple Church.” Warwick in Marlowe’s 
Edward the Second, says: “Where shall the meet- 
ing be?” and the Archbishop replies: “At the New 
Temple.” 

In this connection I would recall that Stowe, the 
antiquary, quoting from a lost work written in the 
reign of Henry VIII entitled A Description of the 
form and manner by what orders and customs the state 
of the Middle Temple is maintained, writes: “The 
learners have no place to walk or talk and confer 
their learnings but in Church, which place all the 
Term times hath in it no more quietness than the 
Parvyse of St. Paul’s by occasion of the confluence 
and concourse of such as are suitors in the Law.” 
And, looking a century ahead, it appears from 
Butler’s Hudibras that this state of things, including 
an even less reputable use of the Church precincts, 
continued right down to the end of the seventeenth 
century. He speaks of those who— 

Retain all sorts of witnesses 
That ply in the Temple under the Trees 


Or walk the Round with Knights of the Cross 
About the cross-legged Knights their hosts. 


It is hardly to be wondered at that by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the incised tombstones 
and the brasses on the floor of the Church were 
irreparably worn or defaced. 
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Coming now to the seventeenth century, it is 
perhaps respectful and not irrelevant to remind you 
that that puissant Sovereign, James IJ, to whom we 
owe the grant or confirmation of our title to the Inn, 
was himself an author of sorts and even perpetrated 
some rather turgid verse which he called T'welf 
Sonnets of Invocation to the Goddis,”? and which, for 
my sins, curiosity led me to read once many years ago. 

Among the Members of the Inn in that century 
who were writers, one of the earliest admitted was 
John Pym—one of the “Five Members” whose at- 
tempted arrest in the House of Commons precipitated 
the Civil War. Another was Bulstrode Whitlocke, 
a stout Parliamentarian and intimate friend and 
adviser of Cromwell and the author of several Works 
of a political and polemical nature. You will find 
a good deal about him in John Buchan’s recent book 
on Oliver Cromwell. Whitlock was Master of the 
Revels in the Inn in 1626, and assisted in the pro- 
duction of a Masque performed in Hall in 1633 before 
Charles I and his Queen. In 1644, in obedience to 
a specific Order of the House of Commons, he was 
granted for life certain Chambers in the Inn. He 
was made a Commissioner of the Great Seal, and in 
1648 was (obviously under political dictation) elected 
a Master of the Bench and in 1658 became Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Frequent and uncom- 
plimentary mention of him is made by Evelyn in 
his Diary. 

A more illustrious author member was Edward 
Hyde, called in 1633, afterwards Earl of Clarendon 
and Lord Chancellor, whose History of the Great 
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Rebellion entitles him to a serious place in literature. 
His portrait and that of his grand-daughter, Queen 
Anne, hang on our Walls. Clarendon’s second son 
Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, was also a 
member of the Inn and was responsible for the 
Preface to his father’s History when it was published 
in 1702. 

John Evelyn’s claim to fame as an author rests 
on his Diary rather than on his Sylva and other 
rather tedious works. In the Diary he records under 
date 13th February, 1636, that he was “admitted 
into the Middle Temple, London, though absent and 
as yet at School.” He was then, in fact, under 16 
years of age and a pupil (as he tells us) at “the Free 
Schoole at Southover” (near Lewes), “of which 
Edward Snaith was the Master.” His brother George 
was admitted at the same time. On the 27th April, 
1640, he writes: “Went to London to be resident 
in the Temple.” According to our Records, this was 
“in the new buildings set towards Middle Temple 
Lane on the west, between the Lane and the little 
Court eastward and westward.” 

Between the years 1643 and 1647, when many 
gentlemen of England were engaged in sterner work 
at home, he was travelling in Europe, but he retained 
his Temple Chambers. On his return shortly after 
his marriage in Paris to a very charming and accom- 
plished lady, he records: “TI again occupied my own 
Chambers at the Middle Temple.”’ While in France 
he had made the acquaintance of his fellow Templar, 
Edward Hyde. Frequent references to their friend- 
ship afterwards appear in his Diary. For instance, 
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under date 17th August, 1663, he says in his rather 
0 mpous way: “Came my Lord Chancellor and his 
, his purse and his mace borne before him to 
me. They were likewise collationed with us 
d were very merry. They had all been our old 
acquaintance in exile and indeed this greatest 
i erson. had ever been my friend. = 


4 Middle Temple Revellers as the fashion of the young 
‘students was, the Christmas being kept this year 
with great solemnity; but being desirous to pass it 
in the country I got leave to assign my staffe of 
office and went with my brother Richard to Wotton.” 

His innate austerity increased, however, with age 
and, years later, on the 9th January, 1668, he writes: 
“Went to the Revels at the Middle Temple, which 
is also an old but riotous custom and has relation 
P ‘neither to virtue nor policy.” One other entry in 
his Diary is worth quoting as showing that he had 
the merit when himself litigating of doing so in style. 
On the 8th April, 1687, he records: “I had a re- 
hearing of my suit at the Chancery in Westminster 
Hall, having seven of the more learned Counsel, my 
adversary five, among whom were the Attorney 
General and late Solicitor-General.” His son and 
heir, John, was in 1682 also called to the Bar at 
our Inn. 

Amongst Evelyn’s other friends was that amiable 
and ingenuous sinner Samuel Pepys, whose relative, 
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Sir Richard Pepys, was Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple in 16438, and afterwards became a Baron of 
the Exchequer and was the ancestor of Lord Chan- 
cellor Cottenham. 

It would have added much to the gaiety of our 
Inn and to its chroniques scandaleuses if Samuel had 
himself been a member. His Diary is full of allusions 
to the Temple. He was a frequent attendant at the 
services in our Church and records from time to time 
that he there heard what he calls “a pretty good 
sermon.” He tells us how on one such occasion his 
observant eye noted “the plainness of Selden’s tomb 
and how much better one of his executors hath who 
is buried by him.” He constantly paid visits to the 
Chambers of his cousin Roger Pepys whose good 
advice on domestic and family embarrassments he 
sedulously sought but seldom followed. Among his 
many references to the Temple I cannot refrain from 
quoting two which are amusingly characteristic of 
the man. One relates to a certain Sunday in 1662 
on which he writes: “I walked an hour in the Temple 
Garden recording my vows which it is a great content 
for me to see how I am a changed man in all respects 
since I took them.” The other has reference to the 
purchase from one whom he calls “‘ my new bookseller 
in the Temple” of a French work entitled L’ Escholle 
des filles which (says he) “is a mighty lewd book 
but yet not amiss for a sober man once to read over 
to inform himself in the villainy of the World.” 
I pass on to mention briefly some other names of 
the seventeenth century. Among writers who were 
members of the Middle Temple were several of more 
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than ephemeral repute. These include John Forde, 
author of many plays, including The Broken Heart, 
‘and of at least one masque entitled The Sun’s Dar- 
5 ling ; John Marston, the dramatist ; Thomas Shadwell, 
the Poet Laureate who was satirized by Dryden; 
Thomas Southerne, a minor playwright, who, how- 
ever, appears to have had such a vogue that he is said 
to have “died the oldest and richest of his dramatic 
brethren” ; and Nicholas Rowe, author of The Fair 
Penitent, and The Ambitious Stepmother, and in his 
later years Poet Laureate. His father, John Rowe, 
was also a member of the Inn and a “Master of 
the Utter Bar,’ and afterwards a Serjeant at Law 
and was buried in our Church. A greater name in 
English Letters than these is that of William Congreve 
who was admitted to the Inn in 1690, and whose 
Way of the World was quite recently produced at 
the Old Vic. Congreve’s contemporary dramatist, 
Davenant, though not a member of the Inn, deserves 
mention. It is recorded in our Minutes that a play 
of his was acted in Hall on All Hallows Eve in the 
year in which Charles II was restored to the Throne. 
Tn his plays there are several allusions to the Temple; 
for instance in The Wits, Snore says: “I was fain to 
invite my clerk to a fee pie sent me by a Temple 
Cook, my sister’s Sweetheart,” and, later on, reference 
is made to “a little rosemary which thou mayst steal 
from the Temple Garden.” 

Coming now to the eighteenth century, I pause 
for a moment to remind you of Addison’s Essay in 
No. 377 of the Spectator on the subject of dying for 
love. In the imaginary Bill of Mortality of persons 
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so dying the last name is that of “John Pleadwell, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, assas- 
sinated on the 6th instant by Kitty Sly, who pre- 
tended to come to him for advice.” 

The century produced a distinguished succession 
of literary Middle Templars. One of the first was 
Henry Fielding, called in 1740, the earliest of our 
great novelists and second to none, and in his later 
years one of the most conscientious of London 
Justices of the Peace. For some years he lived in 
the Inn, and it was in his Chambers at 4 Pump 
Court “three pairs of stairs up” that Tom Jones, 
Joseph Andrews, and Amelia first saw the light. 
Thackeray referring to this time, somewhere pictures 
him thus— 

Henry Fielding with inked ruffles and a wet towel round 
his head dashing off articles at midnight for the Covent Garden 
Journal while the printer’s boy is asleep in the passage. 

His familiarity with Temple life is well shown in 
his play, The Temple Beau—a very jolly comedy, 
though framed on conventional lines—and one which 
would, I venture to think, be worthy of performance 
in our Hall by that admirable Company of players 
whose presentation of T'welfth Night we so recently 
enjoyed. The most amusing scenes in it take place 
in the Temple Chambers of the hero Wilding or those 
of his more serious friend Pedant. Fielding was a 
member of an old Dorsetshire family, whose claim 
to kinship with the Hapsburgs induced the charac- 
teristic remark of Gibbon that “the successors of 
Charles V may disdain their brethren of England, 
but the romance of Tom Jones will outlive the palace 
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e Escurial and the Imperial Eagle of Austria” — 
ecy which recent history has gone far literally 


er writer whom all lovers of our Inn and 
sh literature regard with pride and affection 

liam Cowper, the bicentenary of whose birth 
». few years ago commemorated in our Hall. 
r was admitted to the Inn at the age of 17 
was called in 1754. Our Records show that 
tly before Call he was granted Chambers “situate 
e pairs over the “Parliament Chamber” (which 
d be where Plowden Buildings now stand). 
There he spent the happiest years of his life when 
the days were yet far off when Melancholy was to 
me upon him and his soul was to “taste the sadness 
r might and be among her cloudy trophies hung.” 
closing years of his life were made less distressful 
by the kindness of another Middle Templar, William 
Hayley, and by a pension granted mainly by his 
influence. Hayley was himself a prolific writer of 
‘verse and prose which had a considerable vogue at 
the time, sufficient at all events to provoke the 
vitriolic pen of Byron in English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers. There Byron refers to him thus— 

Whether he spin poor couplets into plays, 
Or damn the dead with purgatorial praise, 


His style in youth or age is still the same, 
For ever feeble and for ever tame. 


Robert Southey more good-naturedly said of 
Hayley that “everything was good about him 
except his poetry.” One must admit that his verse 
did not attain to any high pitch of excellence, but 
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for reasons which I will mention, I venture to think 
that by all lovers of English Art and Literature he 
will be remembered when Byron’s waspish satire is 
forgotten. His disinterested friendship and assiduous 
help smoothed the weary path not only of Cowper 
but also of an even greater man, William Blake, 
poet, artist and mystic. It was Hayley who at a 
critical time in Blake’s career, drew him from his 
sordid London life and settled him at Felpham in 
healthier and happier surroundings. In his cottage 
there by the Sussex sea, Blake’s restless soul found 
the repose it needed and his imaginative genius had 
ampler scope for its development. To Butts, the 
publisher, he wrote: “Mr. Hayley acts like a prince. 
I am at complete ease.” And writing to Flaxman 
the Sculptor he said: “Heaven opens here on all 
sides her golden gates.” At Felpham, Blake found 
new work and new encouragement, and it was there 
that, as a labour of love, he designed the illustrations 
for some of Hayley’s poetry and the plate for his 
Life of Cowper. 

Two of the most distinguished men of the century 
not only in Literature but also in public life were 
members of our Inn—Edmund Burke and Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Burke was admitted in 1747 and, 
although he was never called, I venture to think 
that there are few whose public utterances and activi- 
ties have more clearly borne the stamp of the best 
traditions of the Bar. Sheridan became a member 
in 1773 in the year of his marriage to the beautiful 
Miss Linley with whose charms Gainsborough has 
made us so familiar, With the exception of one 
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vhom I am next going to mention, it is perhaps 
not untrue to say that no playwright since Shakes- 
peare’s age has more securely stood the test of time 
than the author of The School for Scandal and The 
Rivals. 

This brings us to Oliver Goldsmith, to me the 
most human and loveable figure in our Literature. 
Goldsmith was not a member of the Inn but looms 
large in the literary history of it. He first came to 
live there in 1764 when he took humble lodgings on 
the old Library staircase with Jeffs the Butler of 
the Society. As to these rooms, Forster tells us that 
“on Johnson’s prying and peering about there after 
his shortsighted fashion .. .- Goldsmith’s uneasy 
sense of their deficiencies broke out. ‘T shall soon 
be in better Chambers Sir than these,’ he said. ‘Nay, 
Sir, answered Johnson, ‘never mind that. Nil te 
quaesiveris extra.’” 

In the following year he took better Chambers in 
Garden Court, with a pleasant outlook on the trees 
and garden. He refers in his Animated Nature to 
the rooks that nested there, and says: “I have often 
amused myself with observing their plans of policy 
from my window in the Temple that looks upon a 
grove where they have made a colony in the midst 
of the City.” In 1767, after the suceessful production 
of his Goodnatured Man, he bought the lease of a 
set of Chambers on the second floor of 2 Brick Court, 
and there he remained till his death. On the floor 
below Blackstone was living and was engaged in 
writing the last volume of his Commentaries. The 
noise of Goldsmith’s hilarious supper parties greatly 
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annoyed him and were the cause of frequent com- 
plaints by him. Perhaps the unfortunate Blackstone’s 
need to fortify himself against these inconvenient 
distractions affords some reason for believing the 
story about him which Dr. Scott told Johnson that 
“Blackstone a sober man composed his Comment- 
aries with a bottle of port before him and found his 
mind invigorated and supported in the fatigue of 
his great work by a temperate use of it.” 

One cannot help thinking of the famous visitors 
who must from time to time have mounted the 
stairs of Brick Court and trod the floor of Goldsmith’s 
rooms. Sheridan, who had been at College with him, 
and Garrick must often have done so, and Sir Joshua 
with his ear trumpet and snuff box, and Dr. Johnson, 
Gibbon, Dr. Percy, Boswell, Hogarth, Henry Grattan, 
and many others. Perhaps on more than one occasion 
the gloom of the Temple was lightened by a visit 
from “Little Comedy” and “The Jessamy Bride,” 
duly chaperoned by their mother Mrs. Horneck to 
drink with their admiring host what in those days 
was called a dish of tea. On such an occasion 
Goldsmith must, one feels sure, have donned not 
only his best company manners but also his famous 
“coat of Tyrian bloom. . . and silver silk breeches.” 
One thinks also of that last sad scene when Goldsmith 
lay on his deathbed. “The staircase of Brick Court,” 
says Forster, “is said to have been filled with 
mourners . . . with no friend but him to weep for: 
outcasts of that great solitary wicked city to whom 
he had never forgotten to be kind and charitable.” 

Dear Goldy! After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well 
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somewhere beneath the stones of our Temple Church- 
: ard. For myself, I do not like so well the rotund 
j tinity of his Abbey epitaph in spite of its one 
fine phrase, as I do the simple tributes paid by Dr. 
Johnson in two of his least pontifical moments. 
( ne was when in the course of conversation he 
silenced the petty eavil of certain petty minds with 
‘the remark “He stands in the first class.”” The other 
was when in the well-known letter to Bennet Langton 
he wrote: “Let not his frailties be remembered, he 
was a very great man.” 

Of Dr. Johnson himself a further word should be 
said, though he was not a member of this or any 
other Inn of Court. Had he come to the Bar he 
might well have figured among its most illustrious 
names. In 1760 and a few years following he lived 
in the Temple. He had intimate friends there includ- 
ing Sir Robert Chambers, a distinguished member of 
our Inn with whom he frequently dined. Perhaps 
the most amusing incident of his life in the Temple 
is the one recorded by Boswell when Topham 
Beauclerk and Bennett Langton, having supped late 
and well, knocked him up at three in the morning 
to see if they could prevail on him to join them in 
a ramble. “They rapped violently at the door of 
his Chambers in the Temple (says Boswell) till at 
last he appeared in his shirt, with his little black 
wig on the top of his head, instead of a nightcap 
and a poker in his hand, imagining probably that 
some ruffians were coming to attack him. When 
he discovered who they were and was told their 
errand, he smiled and with great good humour 
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agreed to their proposal: “What, is it you, you dogs! 
Tl have a frisk with you.” Johnson having dressed, 
they sallied forth and spent a festive time wander- 
ing between Covent Garden and Billingsgate with 
intervals for refreshment at various taverns. When 
Garrick was told about it he said to Johnson, “I 
heard of your frolic the other night. You'll be in 
the Chronicle.” 

When we come to the nineteenth century, we 
find many eminent literary names on our Roll of 
Members. One of the earliest was that great master 
of English prose, De Quincey. Admitted in 1812, 
the days of eating his dinners at the Inn were 
those when the opium obsession was most strongly 
upon him. 

Thomas Moore, the poet, was a member of the Inn 
and, though modern taste may find his Lalla Rookh 
insipid, some of his Irish lyrics will continue to live. 
In their musical settings they still give pleasure to 
many of us who are condemned to suffer from a 
surfeit of exotic syncopation. 

Charles Lamb was not a member of either of the 
two Societies, but he was a Templar by birth and 
nurture and the Temple was what we may call his 
spiritual home. “T was born (he says) in the Temple. 
Its Church, its Halls, its gardens, its fountain, its 
river . . . these are my oldest recollections.” His 
more direct associations were, of course, with the 
Inner, and the “Old Benchers” of his famous Essay 
belonged to that Inn, one of them being his father’s 
employer, Septimus Salt, whose “pensive gentility 
you could not ruffle.” But his affection was for the 
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Temple as a whole—‘ my beloved Temple” he calls 
it. “What a Collegiate aspect,” he says, “has that 
fine Elizabethan Hall, where the fountain plays 
which I have made to rise and fall how many times.” 
Jn the Church he was baptized and there he was 
wont to attend Service. You will remember his 
reference to “the grotesque Gothic heads . . . that 
gape and grin in stone around the inside of the old 
Round Church (my Church) of the Templars.” 

A great friend of Lamb and also of De Quincey 
was Thomas Talfourd, a poet of no mean order, who 
was called in 1821, and became Serjeant at Law and 
a Judge of the Common Pleas. His portrait hangs 
in our Hall Corridor. Winthrop Mackworth Praed 
admitted in 1825 was the first of a series of writers 
of light verse of the kind which in Art would be 
-ealled “Conversation Pieces,” and in which he was 
followed but not excelled by Calverley, and in our 
own time by Andrew Lang and J. K. Stephen. Other 
writers of importance in their day were Abraham 
Hayward, the Essayist, called in 1832; Crabb’ 
Robinson, called in 1813, leader of the old Norfolk 
Circuit and author of some famous Memoirs; Payne 
Collier, admitted in 1811, the Shakespearian Scholar 
and critic; Richard Brinsley Knowles, the popular 
playwright, called in 1843; John Thaddens Delane, 
admitted in 1839, the most distinguished of all 
Editors of The Times; and Erskine May, called in 
1838, whose learned work on The Constitution of 
England took up that subject where Hallam had left 
off and who later wrote the standard treatise on 
The Law and Usages of Parliament. Two other names 
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deserve special mention: Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
ealled in 1831, and Sir Henry Maine, admitted in 
1862. Some of us have a vivid recollection of the 
intellectual stimulus derived from reading Lewis’s 
chief work on The Use and Abuse of Political Terms. 
A perusal of it can be cordially recommended to 
those politicians of the present day whose bent is 
rather towards hot air than clear thinking. Of Maine 
it has been truly said that his Ancient Law was an 
epoch-making work. In it and his other books he 
started a new line of thought and a new method 
of enquiry into social institutions and juridical con- 
ceptions which has permanently influenced all later 
investigators. 

There remains in the nineteenth century the realm 
of fiction. Walter Scott was no Templar, but in his 
Fortunes of Nigel he gives us a very pleasant de- 
scription of Temple life and habits in the reign of 
James I. It is always worth while re-reading the 
adventures of his hero Glenvarloch in the Inns and 
the adjoining Alsatia of Whitefriars under the guid- 
ance of that convivial “Young Gentleman of the 
Temple,” who, as Scott says, “though indifferently 
well provided with money, spent at the theatres and 
other gay places of public resort, the time which his 
father supposed he was employing in the study of 
the Law.” 

Richard Blackmore, Thackeray and Dickens were 
all members of the Middle Temple, and Anthony 
Trollope had close associations with it. Trollope’s 
father, grandfather and great grandfather were 
members. Blackmore, the author of Lorna Doone, 
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was called in 1853, but soon drifted into the paths 
Dy literature. 
_ Thackeray was called at the Inn in 1848. In his 
student days he had Chambers in Hare Court and 
after Call in Crown Office Row. He loved the Temple 
‘but not the Law, which he described, more suo, as 
“one of the most coldblooded prejudiced pieces of 
jnvention that ever man was slave to.’ In Pendennis, 
Thackeray calls our Inn “the Upper Temple,” and 
describes the place where Warrington and Penn had 
Chambers as “Lamb Court.” There can be no doubt 
that this was what we now call “Lamb Building,” 
facing what was once known as ‘South Churchyard,” 
and later as “Lamb Building Court.” To these 
Chambers the fastidious Major Pendennis came by 
omnibus on his first visit and was, we are told, 
“directed by a civil personage with a badge and a 
white apron through various dark alleys and under 
various melancholy arches into Courts each more 
dismal than the other until finally he reached Lamb 
Court... .” “It would be impossible” (says 
Thackeray) “to conceive a place more dismal and 
the Major shuddered to think that any one should 
select such a residence ... Good Ged! he said, 
‘the poor boy mustn’t live on here’.”” The poor boy 
did, however, continue through most of the story 
to live on there, but not (as Warrington promised 
the Major should be the case) to be taught “the 
first principles of law, cooking and morality at the 
same time.” There the young pair of adventurers 
helped Captain Shandon, the Editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and his sub-editor, “John Finucane of the 
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Upper Temple” in their successful essay in journa- 
lism, Pen contributing reviews and occasional verse 
and his friend producing more serious stuff including 
(we are told) “a series of papers on financial questions 
which were credibly supposed to be written by a 
great statesman of the House of Commons, but were 
in reality composed by Mr. George Warrington of 
the Upper Temple.” There, too, Pen achieved suc- 
cess with his novel Walter Lorraine, and later on 
passed through the ordeal of illness in which little 
Fanny Bolton showed such pathetic devotion to her 
not altogether worthy hero. 

Thackeray’s description in his famous Chapter 
XIX of a dinner in our Hall is not only pleasant 
reading, but is also a reliable contribution to the 
history of the Inn. It might have been an accurate 
account of a dinner in my own student days and 
indeed even at the present time except that nowadays 
ladies are present (which would have astonished 
Thackeray) and that it is no longer true that “each 
Mess has its piece of beef or leg of mutton.” I 
well remember as a student verifying the point in- 
volved in Thackeray’s statement about Pen’s fellow 
student Lowton that “his aim was to manage so 
as to be Captain of the Mess and to secure for 
himself the thirteenth glass of the bottle of port 
wine.” 

Pump Court seems to have had a special attraction 
for Thackeray. In his Book of Snobs he names two 
fictitious School and College friends of his “Essex 
Temple” and “Pump Temple.” In the Memoirs of 
Mr. C. J. Yellowplush, the Honourable Percy 
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Deuceace, the last employer whom Jeames served 
as “entleman’s gentleman,” is described thus— 
“He was a barrister, that is he lived in Pump 
Court, Temple; a wulgar naibrood which perhaps 
my readers don’t no: suffice it to say its on the con- 
fines of the City and the chosen abode of the lawyers 
of the Metroppolish.” But, as the narrator further 
tells us, though his master “had only a third floor 
in Pump Court he lived as if he had the wealth of 
Croesus.” Another Temple character who figures in 
one of Thackeray’s delightful short stories was 
Fitzroy Timmins, at whose Chambers in Fig Tree 
Court was received the brief which lured him into 
giving that ruinous “Little Dinner Party,” catered 
for by “Frisby’s magnificent shop at the corner of 
Parliament Street and Alicompayne Square.” 

Charles Dickens became a member of the Inn in 
1839 when he was in course of writing Nicholas 
Nickleby. His knowledge of the Temple was, like 
Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, “extensive and 
peculiar.” The allusions in his works to our Inn 
enable one to visualize much that has, in the course 
of rebuilding, now gone. I am told that the bright 
young people of the present day are so bright that 
they do not care to read Dickens. But, to some of 
us elders, of those ghosts that haunt the Temple 
none are more real than the characters that lived 
only in his books. 

Our Mutual Friend is full of Middle Temple atmos- 
phere. It was up what Dickens calls “an awful stair- 
case commanding a burial ground” that that eminent 
young attorney, Mortimer Lightwood, purported to 
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carry on his professional activities. That these 
were not very arduous appears from his confession 
to Eugene Wrayburn that for five years past he 
had had “no scrap of business except gratuitously 
taking instructions on the average once a fortnight 
for the Will of Lady Tippins who has nothing to 
leave.” It is pretty obvious that the locus in quo 
was the second floor of the old house which stood 
on the site of what is now Goldsmith Building. 
Thither came Mr. Boffin for a professional consulta- 
tion. While waiting for it he was impressively enter- 
tained by young Blight, the sole clerk and office boy 
at 15s. a week, and anxiously inquired of him “About 
how long might it take you now at an average rate of 
going to become a Judge?” There, too, came Rogue 
Riderhood, “of Limehouse Hole, waterside charac- 
ter,” to give information on the Harmon mystery. 
Where Eugene Wrayburn’s business Chambers 
were is not quite clear. We know that his profession 
left him with ample leisure to get into mischief. “I 
have” (he tells Mortimer) “been called several years 
and have had no business at all and never shall 
have any. And if I had I shouldn’t know how to 
do it.” His name, however, and the names of four 
other men were, we are told by him, “painted up 
on a doorpost in right of one black hole called a 
set of Chambers: and each of us has a fourth of 
a clerk who is the only respectable member of the 
party.” It was in “another dismal set of Chambers” 
facing Mortimer’s offices, that the genial pair later 
on set up a joint ménage and that the interview 
took place with Bradley Headstone and young 
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Hexham followed by Lightwood’s fateful ques- 
‘tions to Eugene: “What is to come of it? What 
are you doing? Where are you going?” It was 
up and down and around Middle Temple Lane 
that the Schoolmaster continually dogged Eugene’s 
footsteps in the chase that eventually led to the 
double tragedy on the River. And it was through 
the Fleet Street Gateway that old Mr. Dolly was 
being borne on his last journey when the little Dress- 
maker met the procession and cried: “Oh! gentlemen, 
gentlemen, he belongs to me. . . Oh, what shall 
I do when my child don’t know me!” 

Then, in Great Expectations, we find that Pip and 
his friend, Herbert Pocket, had chambers in Garden 
Court after leaving Barnard’s Inn. These were at 
the River end of the old buildings which formerly 
stood there, and, of course, in those days, the Thames 
Embankment and our Library were not yet in exist- 
ence, and the tide still lapped the wall of the Garden. 
Dickens tells us that they were “at the top of the 
last house and the wind rushing up the River shook 
the house like discharges of cannon or the breakings 
of the Sea.’ There the returned convict lay concealed 
until he found a better refuge first in “a respectable 
lodging house in Essex Street,” and later in “the 
house with a wooden balcony and three storeys 
of windows down by the Pool at Chinks’s Basin.” 
To these chambers Pip retired when disaster and 
illness had overtaken him after the unfortunate 
river expedition from the Temple Stairs and honest 
Joe Gargery under Biddy’s orders went to nurse him 
back to health and strength. 
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In the Tale of Two Cities it is not possible to 
identify the chambers where those nightly orgies of 
drink and devilling took place which had the result 
that Mr. Stryver “always had his points at his 
fingers ends” when he went into Court next morning. 

But the description of Sidney Carton’s own rooms 
as being in a “Temple Court,” and consisting of “a 
high chamber in a well of houses,” suggests either 
Pump Court or Elm Court. 

In Martin Chuzzlewit the chambers of old Martin, 
in which Tom Pinch found congenial occupation as 
a temporary librarian, were obviously in the Middle 
Temple. Their exact position is not quite clear, but 
it will be remembered that, on Tom’s first visit to 
them, Mr. Fips of Austin Friars led the way “through 
sundry lanes and Courts into one more quiet and 
more gloomy than the rest.” The dignified silence 
of the Inn brought peace to Tom’s troubled mind 
and (we are told) “when passing from the roar and 
‘tattle of the streets into the quiet Courtyards of the 
Temple every echo of his footsteps sounded to him 
like a sound from the old walls and pavements 
wanting language to relate the histories of the dim 
and dismal rooms . . . to whisper of dark bins of 
rare old wine bricked up in vaults among the old 
foundations of the Halls or to mutter in a lower 
tone of the cross-legged Knights whose marble effigies 
were in the Church.” 

It became, as you may remember, the frequent 
habit of Ruth Pinch to meet her brother at the end 
of his day's work. “There was,” says Dickens, “a 
little plot between them that Tom should always 
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come out of the Temple one way and that was past 
the fountain. Coming through Fountain Court he 
was just to glance down the steps lea ding into Garden 
Court and to look once round him and if Ruth had 
‘come to meet him there he would see her—not 
‘sauntering you understand (on account of the clerks), 
put coming briskly up with the best little smile on 
her face that ever played in opposition to the foun- 
tain and beat it all to nothing.”’ It was an unforeseen 
result of this little plot that the wooing of Ruth 
by John Westlock in Fountain Court took place as 
described in that delightful 58rd Chapter, which is 
too familiar to Dickens lovers to need further mention. 

In old Martin’s chambers occurred the final expo- 
sure and undoing of Pecksniff at the end of which 
that egregious humbug delivered the “sublime 
address’’ to old Martin, in the course of which he 
said: “I have been struck this day with a walking 
stick (which I have every reason to believe has nobs 
on it) on that delicate and exquisite portion of the 
human anatomy, the brain. Several blows have been 
inflicted, Sir, without a walking stick upon that ten- 
derer portion of my frame, my heart.” So he passed 
out of the Temple and of the story to drift into 
obscurity as a “drunken, begging, squalid, letter- 
writing man with a shrewish daughter.” 

The same chambers were also the scene of the 
“prodigious banquet” with which old Martin cele- 
brated in true Dickens style the final triumph of 
merit and virtue. It was arranged by Mark Tapley 
and catered for by a neighbouring hostelry. During 
the service of the meal, the contagious jollity of 
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Mark so affected the hired staff that we are told 
“explosive laughs were constantly issuing from the 
sideboard and from the backs of chairs and the head 
waiter (who wore powder and knee smalls and was 
usually a grave man) got to be a bright scarlet in 
the face and broke his waist-strings audibly.” 

T am afraid that I have lingered too long over 
these creations of a romancer’s fancy. They are mere 
shadows of shades, but they must always fill a place 
in the literary story of our Inn. 

This brings one at last to the present century and 
to our own times. On these I can be quite brief. 
I must, however, mention Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
whom some of us remember in his early days in Hall 
and in the old Common Room before his success 
with the Dolly Dialogues and the Prisoner of Zenda 
led him into another sphere of life. 

John Buchan is still with us. Most of us have at 
times been kept late from bed by the enthralling 
interest of his plots and the charm of his style. 

As a confessed lover of detective fiction I cannot, 
without ingratitude, overlook Mr. Austin Freeman. 
He is not, so far as I know, a member of this or 
any other Inn of Court, but his omniscient and popu- 
lar hero, Dr. Thorndike, is a Templar, and carries 
on in the Temple his activities as a scientific sleuth. 
In the course of so doing, however, he commits so 
many sins against Bar etiquette that he is bound 
sooner or later to come under the disciplinary juris- 
diction of his Inn Bench. In these circumstances, 
and in view of the fact that his chambers are in 
King’s Bench Walk, I think that it is convenient 
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to disclaim him as a fellow member and to throw 
all responsibility for him on our Sister Society. 

Then there is the only complete and reliable 
historian of the Temple, Bruce Williamson, so full 
of facts and dates on the subject that whenever we 
listen to him we say to ourselves: “Still we gazed 
and still our wonder grew that one small head could 
carry all he knew.” 

Last of all, we have yet with us on our Bench 
an author of world-wide reputation—an erudite 
scholar, a profound thinker and an accomplished 
writer of felicitous prose and poetry. 

Sir James Frazer was called at the Middle Temple 
53 years ago. He is a Templar at heart as well as 
by membership and long residence. Famous for such 
works of learning and research as The Golden Bough, 
his versatility extends to writings in a lighter vein. 
His delightful collection of prose and verse published 
in 1920 under the title of Sir Roger de Coverley and 
other Literary Pieces, was compiled, as he tells us — 
in the Latin epilogue, “intra sacratos terminos 
Templi.” In the Preface to it he says that “most 
of the pieces were composed in the classic groves 
of Cambridge and in the hardly less classic courts 
of the Temple, haunted by the shades of Johnson, 
of Goldsmith, of Cowper, and a crowd of other 
English worthies whose memories the world will not 
willingly let die.” Nothing more delectable has been 
written about our Inn than the phantasy in that 
volume entitled Sir Roger in the Temple. 

It must be a matter of pride to every Middle 
Templar to realize that in Sir James we have a 
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fellow member whose position in the world of letters 
is as assured as that of the greatest of the past 
writers whom I have had occasion to mention. 

So I come to the end of what has been at best 
a very imperfect sketch of one aspect only of the 
many-sided history of our ancient Society. In the 
course of it I have referred to many members through- 
out the centuries who have achieved high distinction 
in the sphere of Literature. There are even more 
who, as Master Treasurer reminded us in an admir- 
able Reading some years ago, have greatly distin- 
guished themselves in Statesmanship, public service, 
and many other fields of life. All are men who, 
altogether outside the profession of the Law, have 
made some mark in the history of our country, and 
many are men “whose footsteps echo loudly down 
the corridors of time.” There is a reflection in regard 
to all of them with which I should like to conclude 
my Reading. 

Was there anything in their membership of the 
Inn and their connection with our profession which 
may have contributed to their high purpose and 
achievement? I think that there was one special 
influence which may well have had a material effect 
on their character and work—what we call “the 
traditions of the Bar.”” What we mean by this ex- 
pression it is impossible to define and not easy to 
analyse. This, however, we can say, that it involves 
something that makes for independence of thought 
and action regardless of fear or favour, an instinct 
at all times to play the game as it should by men 
of honour be played, and a spirit of courtesy and 
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omradeship which enables us “to strive mightily 
ut eat and drink as friends.’ It represents an ideal 
towards which in our training and practice we learn, 
j0t always with full success, to aspire and which 
becomes an important factor in our mental and 
moral equipment. Our efforts to conform to this ideal 
serve beyond all else to make our profession a great 
and honourable one. 

Over 300 years ago Ben Jonson, in his dedication 
to the Inns of Court of his play, Every Man out of 
his Humour, spoke of them as “the noblest nurseries 
of humanity and liberty in the Kingdom.” 

It is up to us as members of one and not the 
least of the Four Inns to carry on the torch and 
to see to it that in these days and in the possibly 
troublous days to come Jonson’s fine tribute shall 
never cease to be justified. 
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